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Music is a something viewless and incorporeal, 
an all-gracious and a God-like thing. 
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The Spaniard, gifted by nature with an ardent, susceptible, and impression- 
able temperament, and who in poetry and painting marches equis passibus with 
other nations, is avowedly inferior in the sister art of music. Yet, in a land 
where all sing, and the guitar is in every hand, the inferiority of Spain with re- 
gard to both the number and the merit of its musical composers, is equally ano- 
malous and remarkable. A brief review, then, of the rise and fall of music in 
that romantic country where the peasant claims to be of equal descent with the 
noble, where woman does everything with a native elegance unattainable by mere 
where “man is 


, 


cultivation, ‘‘ her every gesture a grace, her every step a study,’ 
dignified yet full.of courtesy,” the language of which “ furnishes the most grace - 
ful garb to a happy idea,” in which, in short, all would seem to favour the mu- 
sical development, may perhaps serve to elicit the peculiar circumstances which 
have arrested the progress of the Spaniard in this direction. 

When the fire which the Saracens had brought with them from their own tor- 
rid east burned brighter and blazed higher as Spain burst upon them in all her 
beauty, music was cultivated and taught as a science, though poetry, its elegant 
ally, was their more favourite study. Even princes and ministers learned to 
touch the lyre; and thus, we are told, many of those strains which were first 
sung upon the banks of the Genil and the Guadalquiver were repeated with adimi- 
ration in the harems of Persia and Arabia. The bloody and unsparing wars 
between Goth and Moor, which subsequently ravaged the peninsula, could not 
destroy, though they might check, the cultivation of the gentle arts; and the 
close of the fifteenth century, the period posterior to the final extinction of the 
Saracenic domination, and the reign of Charles V., is esteemed the most brilliant 
period of the Spanish monarchy. It was then that Bartolomeo Rames of 
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Toledo, and Franchinus of Bologna, entered the lists as rival professors, and that 
William de Podio’s treatise Ars musicorum, sive commentarium facultatis musice, 
published in 1495, contended for pre-eminence with Frangois Trovar’s De musica 
pratica. Henriquez de Valdarrabans composed his Silvas Tirenas, or treatise on 
the viol, and Melchior de Tours, his Arte della Musica, in 1557. To these inge- 
nious efforts, which opened new paths to harmony on the banks of the Tagus 
and the Ebro, succeeded t':e more elaborate work of Venegas de Hinertroia, who 
first initiated his countrymen in the mysteries of counterpoint, and those of 
Cyprien de la Huerga and of Juan Bermudi ; that of the first entitled, De ratione 
musice et instrumentorum usu apud vetercs Hebreos, and the treatise of the second 
having for title, Libro de la declaracion de instrumentos. 

But of all the masters of Spanish harmony the most distinguished at this early 
period was Francesco Salinas, of Burgos, who, although born blind, neverthe- 
less became not only the first contrapuntist, but one of the most brilliant literary 
ornaments of his country. Accompanying his friend and patron, Cardinal Sar- 
montus, Archbishop of Compostella, on one of his missions to the Eternal City, 
he there ransacked the Vatican for Greek manuscripts on his beloved art of 
music; and, “ rich with the spoils of time,’”’ was, on his return, immediately 
appointed Professor of Music in the university of Salamanca. There he devoted 
thirty years to a profound study of the theory of the art, taking as the key to 
his researches the writings of Boethius ; but, with his natural inclination to the 
speculative, it is not surprising to find that the result of his labours should be 
rather vague and curious than clear and practical. 

About the same time with Salinas, there flourished two other ornaments of 
the Spanish musical school. Wallis, the translator of Ptolemy’s ‘‘ Treatise on 
Harmony,” and Mebomius. The latter was one of the most violent partizans 
of the ancient Greek music; and there is a pleasant story of his being entrapped 
by the famous Christina of Sweden into singing after the fashion of the ancients 
—another professor going through sundry saltatory movements, supposed to be 
fac-similes of the ancient Greek dances, to the sound of his voice—whilst her 
whole court was convulsed with laughter at the pedantic exhibition. Nay, to 
such a delirious extent did he carry his passion for music, that he fancied he 
could detect its combinations in the scratches made by the comb as it passed 
through his peruke. 

Asa singer and composer, Cristofo Morales, next to the preceding, contributed 
greatly to the improvement of Spanish music, and was the precursor of Pales- 
trina in the career of harmony. His motet—Lamentabor Jacob—religiously 
preserved in the collection of the Sistine Chapel at Rome, is yearly sung at one 
of the great solemnities of the Romish Church, and is spoken of by both Adami 
and Burney as sublime. Next to him, as a harmonist, is Ludovico Vittorio, 
whose motets and masses, and, in particular, the Missa de Morte and his peni- 
tential psalms, are compositions of rare merit. Vittorio, says our countryman 
Peacham, excelled equally in the severer and the lighter styles, and tempered 
the learning of his writings with the sweetness of his melodies. He was the 
contemporary of Palestrina, and, whilst contributing no less than he to the 
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land. 

In that new birth of the world, the sixteenth century, Spain assuredly was not 
behind the other nations of Europe in her intellectual progress. Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, Murillo, and Velasquez, are names which may be rivalled but 
cannot be excelled. Her musicians held their ground against those of Italy and 
the Low Countries ; and though lyrical or dramatic music never struck firm root 
here, the music of the church took a grand and imposing flight. Guerera, Du- 
ran, Eseovedo, Colosans, Palavera, Ponchez, Bustamente, Figuerra, Toletono, 
Conca, Spinosa, Lorenzo, and others, have bequeathed the world masses, motets, 
and cantatas, impregned with the devoutest and sublimest feelings, and in 
which a touching melancholy dissolves the heart. Many of these eminent men 
were no less distinguished singers and instrumentalists than composers; and 
several were invited, by large and liberal encouragement, to consecrate their 
talents to the service of the Pope’s chapel at Rome. But the sun of Spain set as 
quickly as it had rapidly and gloriously risen. With her political sank her 
intellectual energies. She looked abroad for her musicians, as she did for artists 
in every other department, and the true music of the country was left to the 
care of the people. With them rest the vestiges of its pristine beauty ; and, in 
their coplas, zarabandas, and sequidillas, lives the germ which will one day 
revivify, bourgeon, and ripen into luxuriant growth and rich and golden fruit. 


MEMOIR OF MR. MORI. 
(Continued from page 144.) 


In 1813, Mori, then only seventeen, first appeared as a performer at the Con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Society formed in that year, during which season he 
played the second violin in a quartett by Haydn—the veteran Salomon, who took 
the first part, having given him the preference over several other violin-players 
equally anxious for so honourable an appointment. In the same year, Viotti 
proposed him as an assvciate, an order the Society had established in the 
classification of its members, and after much opposition, owing to the candidate’s 
extreme youth, he was elected. As Viotti gave his services gratuitously to the 
Society, his influence was considerable with many of the directors, and his repu- 
tation as a musician was not less effective with others; but however great was 
the power he possesed among them, he was indefatigable in endeavouring to 
exert it to its fullest extent for the advantage of his pupil. 

In 1815, young Mori played the first violin in a quartett by A. Romberg, at 
the same Society’s concert. A leading journal of that period, in noticing this per- 
formance, says, “ His (Mori’s) style is that of his master, and we cannot be- 
stow higher praise. His ability was acknowledged by the most gratifying proofs 
of approbation which were solely bestowed on him, for the music owed its suc- 
cess chiefly to the manner in which it was executed.” And in the following 
year, so great was Viotti’s opinion of his ability, that he proposed him as one of 
the leaders at these concerts. This was found to be but little agreeable to the 


perfection of Italian music, he gave ‘a powerful impetus to that of his native 
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majority of the directors, whose importance appeared, in their eyes, likely to 
suffer from having a youth placed in so prominent a situation. Clementi, how- 
ever, warmly applauded the extraordinary talent of his youthful contemporary, 
and generously expressed his determination to conduct on the evening selected 
for the debiit of the young leader. Mr. Ayrton, another influential member of 
the direction, whose knowledge of musical literature secured for him the friend- 
ship of Viotti, and who proved on all occasions a warm friend of his favourite 
pupil, also supported him with his vote and interest. Viotti strained every nerve 
to accomplish his purpose, and eventually, all opposition proving to be ineffec- 
tual, Mori was raised to the desired dignity. Of the manner in which he ac- 
quitted himself upon his attaining this distinction, the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle ” 
observed— 


“Our attention was called to a new leader, Mr. Mori, with whose talents every ad- 
mirer of music is acquainted, though this is the first time that they were exhibited in so 
exalted asituation. His abilities and efforts were well-proportioned to the task, and he 
acquitted himself to the perfect satisfaction of the company, and of his most sanguine 
friends, establishing a character which at once places him in the highest rank of his pro- 
fession. Mori is an éléve of Viotti, and as a circumstance equally honourable to the cha- 
racter of the one, and the feelings of the other, we must not omit to mention that the lat- 
ter great musician appeared on the present oceasion in a subordinate situation to his pupil, 
and by this amiable condescension, introduced him in a manner that made a deep impres- 
sion on the audience, and will in itself prove a sufficient recommendation to ensure his 


future success. ”’ 

Mr. Mori had not been many years a member of the Philharmonic Society, 
before he distinguished himself by taking an active part as director in every 
transaction that afforded the prospect of benefit to the Society. After filling this 
distinguished post for a considerable period, he however discovered that the re- 
sult of one of the annual elections disqualified him from acting any further in 
that capacity. Whether his exclusion has been of advantage to the Society has 
not been proved, and if any reliance may be placed on its present state as affect- 
ing that question, its waning popularity cannot certainly be considered as fa- 
vouring the presumption that the direction has profited by such an arrangement. 

One of the most important actions of Mori’s life—-considered with regard to 
its influence upon his domestic happiness—was his marriage, in 1819, with the 
widow of Mr. Lavenu, a gentleman once living in very considerable repute as a 
musician, but better known as a music publisher. ““By this union he succeeded 
to the lucrative business of Mr. Lavenu, then carried on in Edward Street, Port- 
man Square. It was found necessary, however, to remove to a better locality, 
the house in Bond Street was taken, and the firm, under the joint names of Mori 
and Lavenu, by the speculative industry of Mr. Mori, soon assumed a place 
among the first in the trade. In consequence of Mr, Mori’s frequent and long 
absences from London, and continued engagements during his stay in town, no 
inconsiderable portion of the necessary superintendence of a principal devolved 
upon Mrs. Mori, who showed herself as admirable as a woman of business, as 
she was at all times as a wife and a mother. Her husband was devotedly at- 
tached to her, and she repaid his affection in a manner that evinced her posses- 
sion of the best characteristics of a true-hearted, disinterested woman. She took 


a lively interest in his success, readily assisted in securing it when her aid was 
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necessary, and never interfered in the slightest degree in what might be consi- 
dered out of the routine of her proper duties. In 1831 it may be said that Mr. 
Mori had reached the zenith of his popularity, a degree of estimation he conti- 
nued to maintain to the period of his decease, notwithstanding the very hazard- 
ous risks it had to encounter through the desire of the public for novelty, and 
the consequent visit of some far-famed musical wonder. We pass by a long list 
of celebrated violin players to whose rivalry he was subject, to come to the 
greatest and most famous of them all—Paganini. Any account of this pheno- 
menon would be now somewhat out of date, but his marvellous powers, and 
whatever might be considered legitimate in his style of playing, were as much 
appreciated by Mori as by any person. His arrival in England was rather ad- 
vantageous to Mori than otherwise, for it gave him a new stimulus to exertion. 
His violin was now scarcely ever out of his hand, and all the marvels of playing 
which Paganini exhibited, were in due time mastered by Mori. The latter, in- 
deed, showed no more insensibility to the real merits of his wonderful cotempo- 
rary, than he did to those of De Beriot, Masoni, Lipinski, Ghys, David, Hau- 
mann, and other distinguished violinists who have since attracted the attention 
of the English public, to all of whom he cordially tendered the hand of friend- 
ship, and whom he readily assisted in bringing before the public, by giving them 
engagements at his own benefit concerts, and by playing duetts.with them to 
afford them a satisfactory opportunity of displaying their abilities. 

During the autumn of 1834, Spagnoletti, the veteran leader of the Italian Opera 
House, died, and Mori, on the opening of the theatre the ensuing season, was 
appointed to the vacant post—his long familiarity with the Italian schools of 
music—his acknowledged influence with his coadjutors in the orchestra—his 
skill as a performer and experience as a leader pointing him out as the fittest 
successor to Spagnoletti; long, however, prior to this appointment, his services 
were deemed absolutely essential at every oratorio, musical meeting, and concert 
of importance. He was, as we have. before said, one of the leaders of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, he filled the same responsible and distinguished post at the 
Royal Festival held in Westminster Abbey, he figured in the same capacity at 
the Concerts of Ancient Music—at most of the great Provincial Festivals—at the 
Concerts of the Societa Armonica, and of almost every similar entertainment of 
any note attempted in this country. He became also one of the principal teachers 
of the violin at the Royal Academy of Music, and had to devote a considerable 
portion of his time in the tuition of his numerous pupils, among whom many 
have already arrived at an enviable degree of reputation in their profession, par- 
ticularly Oury, Patey, Richards, Musgrave, E. Perry (as a composer), Dunsford, 
and more particularly his youngest son, Nicholas, of whom we shall have occa- 
sion to speak in a later portion of this memoir. 

About 1831 he received numerous invitations to give concerts in various parts 
of the kingdom, of which he availed himself, and in consequence of their success 
he was induced to proceed on a provincial tour every year. This is by no means 
a new idea; long before his time it was customary for performers of celebrity to 
travel to the principal towns in the kingdom and give concerts according to their 
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means ; Mr. Mori’s speculations of this nature were, however, on a much 
greater scale. He was in himself a host, but ‘to make assurance doubly sure,” 
he took with him whatever the musical world afforded most likely to attract the 
lovers of music in the provinces. His concerts were the best ever offered for the 
enjoyment of the connoisseurs of a country town, and very frequently such as 
might gratify even the most fastidious musical critic of the metropolis. His 
professional tours becoming exceedingly productive had no other effect than to 
induce him to make additional exertions; he enlarged his plan, and found his 
popularity increase in the same proportion. It would take up too much space in 
the limits assigned to this brief memoir to particularize the different engagements 
into which he entered during these speculations, the number of concerts he gave, 
and the immense distances he traversed. The intense labour inseparable from 
the arrangement and fulfilment of these entertainments, could not have been un- 
dertaken by any man gifted with less steady industry and untiring perseverance 
than Mr. Mori possessed. In these qualities he was certainly unrivalled, or he 
never could have gone through the anxieties, and mental and bodily fatigue con- 
sequent on these tours. Many obstacles were continually occurring, and much 
doubt was necessarily attendant on many of these engagements ; but we believe 
there does not exist a single instance in which he failed to be at the appointed 
time and place for which he had caused himself to be announced, and he rarely 
failed to gain ‘‘ golden opinions” wherever he appeared. His tour of 1838, one 
of the most important in which he was engaged, was undertaken shortly after 
the death of his wife, which occurred in the month of August, and just as his 
arrangements were completed. It may be imagined from what has already been 
observed relative to his union with this lady, that a calamity so sudden and 
unexpected preyed heavily on his mind; and the feelings with which he entered 
upon the fulfilment of his country engagements became still more harassing, in 
consequence of the mortifications and disappointments he had to contend with at 
this period through the withdrawal of her services by a lady whom he had en- 
gaged as his prima donna. The unfavourable reception he met with in the various 
towns at which he publicly appeared, for this apparent breach of faith, he felt 
most acutely, for few men looked more anxiously for applause and were more 
sensitive of disapprobation. It is, however, due to Mr. Mori to state that he 
was in no way to blame in the transaction, and the numerous explanations that 
were published in the public journals of the period clearly established that fact 


beyond all question. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


DAUNEY’S ANCIENT SCOTTISH MELODIES. 
(From the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung. ) 


“This work (of Mr. Dauney) is in many respects most attractive to all friends 
of musical history ; and the Skene MS. itself has the highest claims on our re- 
gard, not merely as the best substitute for something better, but on its own ac- 
count. At the same time we cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that this 
MS. belongs to an age when the genuine ancient Caledonian music, especially in 
the Lowlands, had become subjected to the most manifold influence of modern 
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science. Proof of this meets us in every page of the present publication. In their 
relation to the present day, these melodies have been denominated ‘ Ancient 
Scottish,’ but in reference to their historical character, asa spiritual development 
of the Caledonian people, they might more properly be designated ‘ New Scot- 
tish.” The editors themselves, admit this. Modern European music, sacred and 
profane, has, according to them, exercised from time to time the most undeniable 
influence on the original Scottish melodies—a result, indeed, which, from the 
state of society, was altogether unavoidable, and which is here sufficiently ap- 
parent, whether we look at the conduct of the melody or the harmonic accom- 
paniment, however scanty. Not only does the diatonic element of a scale en- 
riched with the fourth and seventh peep out everywhere, but it is impossible not 
to perceive that this more modern scale has attained a sort of triumph over the 
original Scottish. With all this, however, the impress is everywhere visible of 
a patriarchal character altogether different from the more regulated productions 
of a spirit of reformation which in modern times has extended itself to every 
sphere of human activity ; so decided is this character, that were we possessed 
of no more ancient musical documents than these, even out of them we should 
be in a condition to re-construct the elements of a national music strong in its 
luxuriance; and though in some respects certainly more narrow, in other re- 
spects as certainly more free and unfettered than the music of the present day. 
To this patriarchal simplicity, this strong natural breadth and freedom, com- 
bined with a wise and economic natural limitation, we are to ascribe the preser- 
vation of that gigantic and hardy spirit which delighted with honest and heart- 

felt content to celebrate the deeds of noble sires upon mossy stones, and in the 

halls of the lances. 

“That this preservation of the antique character cannot be altogether ascribed 
to the fostering care of subsequent culture, the Skene MS. itself is sufficient evi- 
dence ; as the melodies which it presents belong to an age when the fashion 
of the court and the nobles, and especially the clergy, tended rather to swamp 
native melody by an inundation of foreign science, than to cherish it in its ori- 
ginal purity. Yet, whether from natural partiality, or from motives of policy, 
the influential men of those times continued still to have the native Scottish 
music taught in the schools,—and the composers of the same period, familiar as 
they were with the diatonic scale, and the harmony built upon it, could never 
altogether rob their ear of its native echoes,—their original scale makes itself 
everywhere audible, and whenever a strong feeling is to be expressed, it is always 
most apt to reassume its original supremacy. 

“ How difficult it was for the Scotch to unite the new diatonic scale with their 
original scale, is farther proved by the awkwardness with which they used it, 
and the scantiness of their harmonic accompaniments, which are often nothing 
more than a duplication of the octave. The compositions of foreigners can be dis- 
tinguished from the native Scottish at a single glance. Examples of the inter- 
mixture of old and new, and the singular effects thereby produced, may be dis- 
pensed with after all that has been said and written on the subject. It suffices to 
say, that the famous second sight of the Scotch reveals itself also in these melo- 
dies, so far as they are native; and we perceive that even the Christian Scot- 
land cannot forget its old predilection for the misty shapes that ride amid the 
storm on the skirts of shining clouds. If this be the case even with the music of 
the Lowlands, how much better must it hold with respect to the Highlands, in 
their more complete separation from foreign European influences? He who 
wishes to become acquainted with the ancient Scottish music in its original purity, 
must collect it in the remote rock-bound Western Isles, where neither tree nor 
gold is to be found, and from the living mouth of the people. Here the very nature 
of the thing necessarily indicates much room for research ; and from this may be 
expected results at once corroborative of truths already known, and opening up 
new views as to the nature of a national music which is alike valuable for what 
it was as a means of enjoyment to the past, and for what it is as the matrix or 
substratum of the present. Such investigations would not alone profit Scotland ; 
the essential laws of the music of the old world would be laid open, and in a 
part of the world which, next to China and Hindostan, is remarkable for the 
fidelity with which it has preserved the remains of musical art. What educated 
person is there to whom such researches would not be interesting? 
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“To those who would set out as navigators in this promising sea of discovery, 
we would eSpecially recommend attention to the construction of musical instru- 
ments, and especially of the wire-stringed harp. We desiderate a minute de- 
scription of their formation, the number of their strings, and (wherever the latter 
instrument was used) the mode in which it was tuned as regarded compass, and 
the series of intervals employed. With respect also to the Highland bagpipe, we 
should wish to see a specification not only of the ventages of the pipes and the 
succession of their sounds, but of the number and ture of the drones ; as by this 
not a little light might thus be thrown on the early introduction and growth of 
harmony, and especially on the introduction of the third as a harmonically applied 
tone, which it was not in more ancient times. Farther, we would direct particu- 
lar attention, not merely to melody and rhythm, (which last must not be forced 
into accordance with our modern fashionable varieties of time,) but also to the 
popular texts of the songs ; and among these particularly to such as yield histo- 
rical names or describe manners, from which the age of the melody may with 
probability be ascertained.” 














































CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—If you think the following circumstance in connexion with Mori’s last season 
worth introducing in the conelusion of the memoir of his life, it is heartily at your service: 
—Poor Mori was often in the habit of attending, as one of the audience, the performances 
of the Sacred Harmonie Society at Exeter Hall. On the occasion of the Society’s last 
performance of Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul,” I found myself seated by his side. I recog- 
nized him immediately (though of course T was wholly unknown to him), and as I forth- 
with commenced a conversation upon musical subjects he soon discovered that I was aware 
whom I addressed. He gave me a variety of information upon musical subjects generally, 
and at last began to lament his own declining strength and powers. The present season, 
he said, was likely to prove more severe than any he had yet encountered, and be felt hy 
no means confident of being able to go through it. ‘If 1 ean only get through this sea- 
son,” were his words, ‘I shall do very well; but Iam afraid it will be too much for me.’” 
That his melancholy anticipations were not wholly without foundation, subsequent events 
unhappily have proved, though doubtless he did not then imagine, any more than myself, 
that the fulfilment of them was so near at hand.—I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

London, 5th July, 1535. AN AMATEUR. 

P.S.—You did me the honour some time since to notice a letter I took the liberty of 
addressing to you on the subject of Rooke’s “ Henrique ;” I cannot help feeling regret 
that your announced intention of reviewing the opera itself should have been abandoned. 


THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


Her Masesty’s Treatre.—The most pleasing deed here of the whole season, 
so far as music is concerned, has been the production of Donizetti’s opera buffa, 
L’Elisir @amore. \t is, indeed, in such hands that even were it not, which it is, 
a graceful trifle—though about the utmost which the composer can effect, trifling 
as it is—the singing would convert its glittering tinsel into a more solid fabric. 
Lablache is the Paracelsus of all quack-doctors, each word balm of Gilead, each 
look a prescription of sovereign power. 

“He is not dead, 
Yet, if he were, we have a remedy,” 


says the quack-salver in the Honey Joon, and even so does the Goliah of song 
Jook all potential in Dulcamara to cure whole villages by the very magic of his 
assurances alone. With what easy volubility does he pour forth his words of 
thundering sound, with what confidence does he bid hospitals cease to exist 
wherever {1 Dottore comes ; how captivating is his leer to the maidens, how 
benign his regard on the young mev: the very sight of his gold-laced and scar- 
let coat is a charm- the creak of his top-boots has an imposing sound. Yet, < 
rare fault with this actor, he burlesques a /eetle too much. This apart, his acting 
is rich, oily, unctuous, and he sings with inimitable mastery. He is happily met 
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by Tamburini in Belcore, who is the beau-ideal of a recruiting sergeant, all dash, 
swagger, love, and happy impudence. Mario, in the simply sentinfental Nemo- 
rino embellishes the music by the richness of his voice only, giving it its true 
expression and avoiding all ornament : whilst Persiani in Adina, whether giving 
note for note, or embroidering in finest filagree, is exquisite in each, and so ap- 
propriate are her ornaments that they cease to be mere fiorifure, and murmur to 
the heart its own language. If it be praise to say so, which we doubt, we repeat, 
that this, chorusses and all, is the completest operatic production brought for- 
ward at Her Majesty’s Theatre this season. We shall see what will be done 
with Guillaume Tell. 

Tue HaymMarket.—We are sorry that Mr. Webster should have made a 
feature of The School for Scandal here, unless, indeed, he had shown it to better 
advantage. The bills talk of new and appropriate costume ; but, saving their pre- 
sence, we do conceive that they are singularly mistaken in their choice of epithets. 
Even the wigs are but scantily supplied, and poorly powdered ; and though the 
actors certainly carry the insignia of a bag-wig and sword, yet their dresses, the 
make excepted, are very poor imitations of the outward credentials of ‘‘ the men 
of rank and fashion about town”’ of the period. There has been a more lavish expen- 
diture on the scenery, which has been fairly, and but fairly met by the ability of 
the artist. So that to speak the truth in homely phrase, of this revival of a most 
charming comedy, we fear we must use the old proverb of “‘ great cry and little 
wool.” Neither can we depone as to the acting being much beyond the decorations. 
Farren’s Sir Peter, save an exhibition in one scene of some amorous fondling of 
his wife, which inclined to what herald-painters term the rampant, and which is 
very inconsistent with the gentlemanly tone of the old baronet’s character, is an 
excellent performance, wherein the lights and shades are laid on in true proportion, 
The Lady Teazle of Mrs. Walter Lacy (late Miss Taylor), is lively, arch, and, 
after the discovery in the screen scene, duly feeling ; there only lacks in her de- 
lineation the art to show where the long rooted feelings and habits of the country 
girl break through the factitious manners of the town-bred lady. Mrs. Glover’s 
Mrs. Candour calls to mind the breadth and pointed acting of a higher school 
of the dramatic art than now exists ; but.with these three performers our com- 
mendation must end—since the rest are either respectable in their several parts, 
or else “ most tolerable, and not to be endured !”’ 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Mr. Haywarn’s Concert.—Having already appended our signature to the 
public attestation given to this gentleman’s merits, we are happy to subjoin that 
of the all- potential Zimes:—‘‘ This young violinist, who made his debut at Mr. 
Carte’s soirée on the 19th of June, gave a concert on Monday night at the 
Lyceum. He played three pieces of his own composition, which had evidently 
been written to introduce nearly every possible difficulty of the instrument. In 
the first of these (a Polonaise) he displayed a remarkable confidence and facility 
of execution ; his bowing was extremely firm, and, if there was a fault, it was a 
slight coarseness in his tone. This was not apparent in his second piece, an 
adagio followed by an andante, in which the sweetness of his tone was added to 
his other qualifications. It was beautifully played, and a remarkable pizzicato 
passage executed by the left hand, while the right hand was occupied in bowing, 
was unanimously encored. In his third piece, the ‘ Carnival of Venice,’ with 
variations, he introduced a variation consisting of harmonic notes alone, in which 
he displayed a new proficiency ; this variation was also encored with enthusiasm. 
From his appearance Mr. Hayward must be very young, and from his perfect 
confidence, and ireedom from embarrassment, as well as his singular talents, 
there is little doubt that he will become celebrated in the musical world. He 
was assisted by Mr. Carte, the flutist, Mr. J. Parry, the Misses Bruce, Birch, 
and Rainforth, and two promising young vocalists, the Misses Williams. ; The 
concert was a very agreeable one, and seemed to afford the highest satisfaction to 


the audience, although it is to be regretted that these were not more numerous. 
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Tue Me topists’ CLtus.—In volume viii., page 83, we gave a sketch of the rise 
and progress of the Melodists’ Club, which was established in 1825 for the cul- 
tivation and encouragement of melody and ballad composition. On Thursday, 
the 4th instant, the last meeting of the present season took place in the Free- 
mason’s Hall, where the members and their friends dined, Lord Saltoun in the 
chair. A great many ladies had been invited to hear the musical performances 
of the evening. The club having offered a prize of the value of ten guineas to 
the composer of the best approved song, the compositions were sung by Mr. 
Balfe, Mr. Handel Gear, and Mr. Parry, jun., accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Sir George Smart and Mr. Neate, after which a ballot took place, and the prize 
was awarded to Mr. Parry, jun. (who sung his own song, accompanied by Sir 
G. Smart.) A premium of five guineas was presented to Mr. Blewitt, the com- 
poser of the second best, being the gift of Lord Saltoun and Lord Burghersh. 
After dinner both the songs were repeated with great applause, and the chairman 
presented to Mr. Parry, jun., a very elegant silver salver, with an appropriate 
inscription. In the course of the evening a number of songs and glees were well 
sung by Miss Bruce, Miss Dolby, Miss M. B. Hawes, Messrs. Balfe, Hawkins, 
Bellamy, Parry, Parry, jun., King, Collyer, Blewitt, Handel Gear, Moseley, 
Hawes, Fitzwilliam, Giubelei, Herr Kroff, and three young gentlemen belonging 
to Westminster Abbey, accompanied by Sir George Smart and Mr. Neate. Mr. 
Schulz played Thalberg’s fantasia, ‘‘ Mose in Egitto,” on one of Erard’s grand 
pianofortes, in a masterly manner. Mr. T. Wright performed a Swiss air with 
variations on the harp with great brilliancy, and Mr. Blagrove gave a solo on the 
violin charmingly. Mr. Kollman performed extemporaneously on a grand piano- 
forte of his own invention, which elicited very great applause. The club will 
give a prize of the value of ten guineas, next season, for the best approved 
national song, in the style of ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” or ‘‘ Come if you dare,” and 
Lord Saltoun will give a prize of the value of ten guineas for the best approved 
ballad—so that the club is doing all in its power to fulfil the objects it has in 
view, and to encourage native talent. 

The following are the words of the prize song, for which the club gave a medal 
in 1837 to the author, Mr. G. E. Inmann, composed by J. Parry, jun. :— 


“THE DAYS OF YORE.” 
There’s a feeling within us which loves to revert 
To the merry old times that are flown ; 
With the days of our fathers we gladden the heart, 
Till we turn with regret to our own: 
Their festals, their tourneys, their feuds are enshrined 
In Fancy’s most eloquent lore, 
And a fiction of beauty is shed by the mind 
O’er the days of our fathers of yore. 


And are then our bosoms less lordly and bold, 
Though the armour enclasps them no more ? 

Is affection decay’d, are our weleomes more cold, 
Though we hang not the helm at the door? 

Are our women less loving, their beauty less rare, 
Though the reign of their homage be o’er ? 

Oh, no! our best feelings are warm as they were 
In the days of our fathers of yore. 

Our turn is to come—but a few fleeting years 
And we shall go down to the grave, 

Our names be forgotten, our ashes with their’s 
Who once were the lovely and brave ; 

And when years have roll’d on, and the times we despise 
Shall gloom in antiquity hoar, 

The sons of the future their mem’ry shall prize, 
As the days of their fathers of yore. 

THaLsera’s FarEwELL Concert was given on Tuesday, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, and will long live in the memory of his hearers. He out- 
wondered his former wonders, and leaves us at a loss for terms of praise which 
shall do him justice, and yet not seem hyperbolical to those who have never been 
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enthralled by its magic. The mechanism of his execution is marvellous, but is not 
his greatest marvel. It is the soul of the musician, of the man who can create 
no less than execute, that we admire. If he astonishes by the novelty of his 
manual combinations, he equally delights by the current of harmonies which 
gently ripple, or impetuously well forth, from under his fingers. His is no vul- 
gar art to be imitated by the automaton ; it is mental in the highest sense of the 
word—and whoever follows him pari passu must have garnered the same ripe 
knowledge, and be inspired with similar enthusiasm. We subjoin the scheme as 
a memento, seeing that according to the announcement, this was the last public 
performance of this eminent pianiste, our metropolis will be honoured with. 

PART I.—Duetto, “ I Marinari,” Signor Ivanoff and Mr Balfe, Rossini ; Scena, “ Softly sighs’ the 
voice of evening,” Miss Birch, (Der Freyschutz), Weber; Swiss Duet, “ In music's tuneful measure,” 
Mad. Stockhausen and Mile. Bildstein, Stockhausen; New Grand Fantasia, on Subjects from Beeth- 
oven's Works, Pianoforte, Mr. Thalberg (first time of performance), Thalberg; Aria, “ Una furtiva 
lagrima.” Signor Ivanoff, Donizetti; Scena, “ L' Eco Cantata,” Madame Albertazzi, Clarinet Obligato, 
Signor Liverani, Liverani ; Ballad, “ A home in the heart,” Mr. Balfe, Balfe ; Andante in D flat, to 
be followed by a Selection of New Studies, Grand Pianoforte, Mr. Thalberg, Thalberg. 

PART If.—Solo, Violoncello, Mr. Lidel, Romberg; Air,“ Nobles Scigneurs,’’ (Les Huguenots), 
Miss Birch, Meyerbeer ; Duetto, “ Un tenero Core,’ (Roberto Devereux), Mad. Albertazzi and Signor 
Ivanoff, Donizetti; Fantasia on Airs from Auber's Opera, (La Fiancée), Violin, Mr. Rudersdorf, Ru- 
dersdorf; Swiss Song, “The Mountain Boy,’ Madame Stockhausen, Stockhausen; Duetto, “ Senza 
tanti complimenti," Miss Birch and Mr. Balfe, Donizetti ; Grand Fantasia on the celebrated Prayer in 
Mosé in Egitto, Grand Pianoforte, Mr. Thalberg (by general desire), Thalberg; Quartetto, “ Ridia- 
mo, cautiamo,’’ Rossini.—Pianoforte, M. Benedict. 


Our chosen to hear again of the three pieces performed by Thalberg, would 
be the Andante; and yet that prayer from Mose in Egitto, is resounding in our 
ears, and exclaiming against the injustice of our choice. Of the other performers 
we have only room to particularize Mr. Rudersdorf, a violinist who is unknown 
—— as a sound player of what we should term the old and the better 
school. 

Bocusa’s Concert.—Our ticket arriving too late for use, we borrow the fol- 
lowing critique, abridging it, however, from the columns of the Morning Post. 
Of Mr. Bochsa’s performances the writer says “‘ the harp performances of Bochsa 
are known to be of beautiful character and full of electrifying effects, and most 
delicately were these displayed in the brilliant composition upon a melody from 
Norma, and a motivo from L’£lisir d’ Amore, which he fancifully designated a 
‘Mosaique Musicale.’ Again the echo duet, introducing ‘Ah, perdona,’ 
with Puzzi playing the horn accompaniments from behind the scenes was finely 
effective.” Speaking of Mrs. Bishop the critic observes, ‘‘ The chief novelty of 
the morning was Mrs. H. Bishop’s acting and singing in character, first the re- 
citative ‘O Patria,’ and the cavatina ‘ Di tanti palpiti,’ in the costume of 
Tancredi, and in the second part the aria ‘ Di Piacer,’ in the character of Ni- 
netta, from La Gazza Ladra. In all these she sang delightfully, with richness, 
polish, and purity of expression. In the delivery of her beautiful cadences, she 
seemed to have borrowed all the delicacies of Bochsa’s harp effects. In fact, she 
gave evidence in all she sang of a rare and careful cultivation of taste- and voice, 
and of fine powers of execution. Her acting, too, was naive and graceful, and 
her appearance must be considered as crowned with most perfect success.” 

Tue Fourrn Susscr:ption Concert sy THE StupeNnts or THE RoyaL 
Acapemy or Music took place on Saturday morning. Among the compositions 
by the R.A.M’s were asymphony in F minor, by W.S. Phillips ; and an andante 
and allegro, H. B. Richards, for the pianoforte, performed by himself. Miss 
Jones played Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in D minor extremely well. 
There was a good deal of vocal music, but, with the exception of Miss Dolby s 
“« Ah perfido” it was by no means well executed. The best commodity belonging 
to the institution is not sufficiently brought to market; for compare the talent 
of the instrumentalists with that of the vocalists it is ten to one in favour of the 
former ; then why not introduce more solos, concertos, and concerted pieces, and 
fewer trashy songs, indifferently sung? Mr. F. Cramer led the band and Mr. 
Lucas conducted. , 

A Musica Brrp.—At the grand féte which took place on Saturday last, in 
the Horticultural Gardens, there were three military bands stationed in different 
parts of the grounds. While one of these was playing, a blackbird, perched on 
a tree close by, warbled as loud as he possibly could ; and when the music ceased 
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and another band struck up, away flew the “feathered songster of the grove,” 
and, taking his station in a tree close by, piped away most harmoniously 3 this 
he continued to do throughout the greatest part of the afternoon to an “ admiring 
audience” of about seven or eight thousand persons.—[From an Eye and Ear 
Witness.] 


PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musie:! World is compiled and abridged from the proyincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. ‘Tne editors of the M. W. are therefore not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial siguature is appended to.) 


The Coronation Gala, which took place at the Montpellier Gardens last Monday even- 
ing, passed off with great spirit and eclat, and was attended by nearly eight hundred 
persons. The entertainments commenced at seven o'clock with the performance of a 
selection of national and other appropriate music, including Handel's Coronation Anthem 
and the Occasional Overture, the band being augmented from fifteen to twenty performers 
in order to give due effect to these noble compositions. 

The Third Summer Ball, on Thursday, exhibited manifest signs of improvement—a gay 
and numerous company honouring the Rotunda with their presence. The introductory 
concert was got up in a greatly improved style. Instead of, as at the two previous balls, 
the musical selection consisting wholly of instrumental compositions, performed by the 
military band, the programme was varied by the introduction of several vocal pieces. Miss 
MeMahon, who has been specially engaged for these concerts, made her first appearance 
on this occasion, and sang ‘* Happy Land,” ‘‘ Bel raggio,’” and “Lo, here the gentle 
Lark,” in a peculiarly sweet and effective manner. In the last she was accompanied on 
the flute by Mr. P. Davies, and in the other two by the full orchestra. We shall have other 
opportunities of hearing Miss McMahon, and of recording our opinion of her voice and 
capabilities, both of which, judging by Thursday evening’s performances, are of a high 
order of excellence. Signor St. Felix sang an Italian airof Donizetti’s, ‘* Ecco il pegno.”” 
His voice struck us as much superior to his execution of this difficult composition—a first 
appearance in England, and that not under the most favourable circumstances possible, 
may, in a great measure, account for the deficiencies observable in the latter. From the 
force and expression with which some of the passages were given, Signor St. Felix has 
evidently paid much attention to the cultivation of his art, and we doubt not will improve 
upon acquaintance. The concert finished at half past nine, and immediately after dancing 
commenced, and continued with its full accustomed spirit till near twelve, when the 
performance of the National Anthem put an end to the evening’s entertainment.— Chel- 
tenham Looker-On. 

We have much pleasure in noticing the musical performance on the occasion of the 
charity sermon on Sunday last, when the chorusses—by the choir of St. Michael’s, aided 
by the members of the Choral Society—were sustained with great accuracy and effect. 
Mr. Pearsall, from the Cathedral, Lichfield, as is his wont, afforded a great treat to those 
who heard him. He possesses a voice of great compass and richness, which evidently 
improves by time. From his first appearance before the public here he has been a 
universal favourite, which on the present occasion, we will venture to say, was increased to 
a considerable extent. His ‘* Lord, what is man ?” was given in a manner at once chaste 
and elegant—expressive in the highest degree of the words of the royal psalmist to which 
he was giving utterance. The recitative from the Creation—* And God created man”— 
was sweetly, and at the same time most effectively, executed ; while the beautiful air 
which follows—* In native worth’’—was sung in a manner we_ never heard excelled even 
by a Braham, We must not fail to notice the anthem, which is a beautiful composition of 
Dr. Clarke’s, and a genuine gem of old church musie. The trio “ Behold God is my 
salvation,” performed by Messrs. Pearsall, Hayden, and Steane, was beyond all praise. 
In noticing Mr. Pearsall’s last effort on that oceasion—* In splendour bright,”—we can- 
not omit animadverting on the great effect of the organ accompaniment—opening, as it 
does, with the softest stop, and gradually inereasing in power, until the full strength of 
that noble instrument bursts upon us with peculiar grandeur and magnificence ; nor can 
we express our thanks in adequate terms to Mr. Simms, under whose superintendence 
alone the performance on that occasion was conducted : suffice it to say, in general terms, 
that we hope his efforts will always be crowned with equal suecess—convinced, as we are, 
that as an organist and a conductor he is almost without a parallel.— Coventry Standard, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
[For the following collection of Musical information from all quarters of the world, we are indebted to 
the last number of the Foretyn Quarterly Review.) 

Canton.—The Rev. M. Mantari, a missionary, who is about proceeding to 
China, intends devoting a portion of his leisure to collecting Ancient Chinese 
Melodies and Tracts upon Music. It has long been suspected, that in their 
Dramas, the germ of our modern Italian Opera is to be found. 

“‘ The Chinese plays are intermixed with songs, in the middle of which the 
actors often stop to speak a sentence or two, in the common tone of declamation, 
On the other hand, it appears shocking to us for an actor, in the middle of a 
dialogue, all of a sudden to commence singing; but we ought to consider, that 
among the Chinese, singing is used to express some great emotion of the soul— 
as joy, grief, anger, despair; a man, for example, who is moved with indignation 
against a villain, sings; another, who animates himself to revenge, sings; a 
third, who is going to put himself to death, sings likewise.” The same rude 
elements of this union of poetry, music and action, are also found in Java. 


VenicE.—The Operatic Company at the Teatro di Chioggia, has been in- 
creased by a young lady of the name of Margherita Palidori, who has been 
received with great success. The fair debutante has a rich soprano voice, com- 
bined with the purest style of expressing the noble and the animated passions of 
nature, and which must speedily place her on the list of our most distinguished 
singers. 

Crevanto.—M. Antonio Taddcei,the author of the new musical farce, ‘Amazilia,” 
which found so much favour, has another musical production in preparation. 


ViENNA.—The Gelehrte Gesellschaft have offered a prize of 100 ducats (47/.) 
for the best Tragedy, and the same amount for the most successful Comedy. 
Thirteen persons have already entered their names as competitors for the tragic 
prize. Thirty-nine original pieces were produced during the past year at the 
national theatres. The Viennese have been delighted with the performances of 
Louis Lacombe, the celebrated French pianist. . 


Dussetporr.—Mendelssohn presided at the Festival on the first day of Whit- 
suntide. The performances were the Messiah and the Second Psalm, with 
Mendelssohn’s heroic Symphony. 


Mons.—This town has recently offered a very novel contest, and has invited 
all the Musical Societies of the cities of France, those of the villages, and some 
of foreign countries. The cities are to contest for the most perfect performance 
of an overture or Symphony, a Thema with variations, and a favourite piece ; and 
are to be divided into two classes, those having upwards of 18,000 inhabitants 
to contest for a medal worth 400 francs, and the cities below that number for a 
medal worth 300 francs. The villages are to be divided into two classes, and are 
to contest for the most perfect performance of a March, a Waltz, and a favourite 
piece. The first prize, a medal worth 300 francs, and the second to be worth 
125 francs. It is exciting great interest in all the small towns of the provinces. 


Berxtin.—Wieprecht and Skorri, the instrument makers, have jointly taken out 
a patent for ten years, for improvements in the Bass instrument Batyphon. 


Luseck.— Handel in Germany.—It must be truly gratifying te the admirers 
of this giant genius to learn that his fatherland has produced some of his great- 
est works, on a scale of magnificence that would content the immortal composer 
himself, were he now living. A grand Music Festival took.place at Lubeck, on 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th of June last. The first dav’s performance, in St. Mary’s 
Church, consisted of ‘‘ Samson ;” on the second, Vocal and Instrumental Selec- 
tions, in the Hall of the Exchange;,and on the third, Chorusses from the 
“« Messiah,’”? with Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony executed by three hundred 
and fifty performers. 


Pracue.—Bellini’s opera, ‘‘ Norma,” has been translated into Bohemian, and 
has been drawing crowded houses. Mrs. Alfred Shaw, from London, gave a 
concert, and afterwards sang at the theatre with considerable applause. 
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Lrxz.—This town possesses the largest Organ in Germany, or perhaps in 
Europe. 

DrespEN.—A new Opera, entitled ‘“ Alidia,”” by Lachner, Chapel Master to 
the King of Saxony, was produced here lately, and met with a reception unsur- 
passed since the appearance of the “‘ Freyschiitz.” The subject of the piece, 
written by the Princess Amelia of Saxony, is taken from Bulwer’s Romance : 
“ The Last Days of Pompeii.” Such was the enthusiasm of the audience, that 
the composer was called for at the end of the first and second acts, and five times 
after the falling of the curtain. Lachner is only known in this country by one 
of his symphonies, which has been performed at the Philharmonic Concerts 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Amelia of Saxony has just produced the 
libretto of an opera in two acts, entitled ‘‘ La Novella Sposa,” the poetry of 
which has been highly spoken of. The music is by Signor Giano Rastrelli, a 
Sicilian composer of celebrity, and we understand that the reception of the 
ensemble at the theatre of the court was triumphant. 


CorpennaGeN.—The Musical Society in this town now contains upwards of 
1300 members ; they have recently given five grand concerts, which were ex- 
ceedingly well attended. ‘They have also revived the Danish opera of “‘ Floribella, 
by Weyse, and have produced the operas of ‘ Hugo and Adelheid,”’ by Kuhlau, 
and “Der Rabe,” (the Raven), by Hartmann. They also recently offered a 
prize of 20 ducats (9/. 10s ) for a collection of Six Danish Songs ; forty-three 
collections were delivered in, but none were selected. The society ultimately 
awarded prizes of three ducats for nine single songs ; of these four were by 
Hartmann, one by Rung, one by Gebauer, one by Helsted, and two by others. 

The celebrated tenor singer to the King, Siboni, we regret to say is dead. 


ZwEIBRUCKEN.—On the 20th June the musical festival took place in this 
town ; the orchestra consisted of upwards of 600 performers. The Messiah was 
the first day’s performance. 


Beriin.—Tichatscheck, tenor singer to the King of Saxony, has now com- 
pleted his engagements in this town; he is represented to have aut the requi- 
sites of astheatrical singer. The principal characters he has sustained have been 
Sever, in Norma, Adolar, in Euryanthe, and Arthur, inl’ Puritani. 


St. Pererspurc.—Thalberg.—-By letters from Russia we learn that Thalberg 
indeed won ‘ golden opinions,” for they state that the product of only four 
concerts was not less than two thousand pounds. He also, we are told, played 
twice before the Emperor, from which it would seem that the autocrat and his 
subjects are equally alive to the charms of true music. The sensation produced 
by his new Fantasia, on Themes from ‘‘ Za Donna del Lago,” could only have 
been caused by the author of his last masterly work, the Fantasia from ‘“‘ Mosé 
in Egitto.” M. Thalberg arrived in Moscow early in April. 

Some of the old Russ MSS. contain certain proofs that Music (before the time 
of Guido’s invention of the gamut) was in a flourishing state in that country ; 
for, first, there are no lines; second, the characters are entirely different from 
any used since the time of Guido. The tones now used in the Church of Russia 
are modern ; they are written on modern music paper, in five lines in the treble 
cleff, whereas, in the Ambrosian and Gregorian, never more than four lines were 
used, and the cleff is either the tenor or bass. There seems to be little doubt 
that the ancient Russ. music is derived from the eastern nations.—(See Art. 
Russian Literature, Fo. Qua. Review, June, 1827, p. 595.) ‘The Aria parlante 
is natural to all the languages of the East. The Jews to this day read or chaunt 
the Scriptures in a singing tone, the same as Moses read the law upon Mount 
Sinai. The Koran and all religious books are chaunted throughout India.”— 
See Gardiner's Music of Nature, p. 84. 


Catcurta.—A very curious and entertaining musical work, entitled, “A 
Treatise on the Music of Hindoostan, by Captain N. A. Willard, commanding in 
the service of H.H. the Nuwab of Banda,” was printed here in 1834, but the 
copy has only just been sent to us. This little work comprises a detail of the 
ancient theory and modern practice of Indian music, a subject that hitherto has 
been left at the mercy of writers totally incompetent to form a right judgment 
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upon it. Even the learned musicians (and Dr. Burney among the number) seem 
to have taken but little interest in the music of the Oriental nations, imagining, 
from their system of sounds and the few incomplete specimens of their melodies 
extant in England, that it was mere matter of curiosity rather than utility. But 
they should have learnt that the music of Hindoostan is identified with the his- 
tory of that country, that there the ancient musicians were not, as now, wander- 
ing mendicants of the most degraded caste, but poets and men of erudition, who 
usually sang their own compositions. In Hindoostan music arrived at its greatest 
height during the flourishing period of the native princes, a short time before the 
Mahomedan conquest ; its subsequent decline (indeed almost total extinction as 
an art) is a matter of regret to those who are fond of tracing the progress of 
poetical music. Captain Willard has performed his task with considerable 
industry, and produced a very sensible and ingenious treatise, which will well 
repay the perusal. 


Brussets.—A Society has been formed at Brussels, under the title Société 
Musicale Belge, with a fund of 200,000 guilders, and are employed in the publi- 
cation of musical compositions, particularly the works of Belgian composers, 
with due care to economy in the sale prices. They also intend publishing a 
Newspaper, to be entitled Za Belgique Musicale. 


Messina.—We have here a young composer who promises to become a rival 
of Bellini. His name is Laudano. He has produced an Opera, entitled “ Ettore 
Fieramosca,” the libretto by Gazzoletti, with the most decided success. His 
style is that of true music—graceful and touching melody, constructed upon the 
purest and most scientific harmony. 


CasseL.—It is stated that Spohr will leave Germany in August, to attend the 
Norwich festival in England. 


Genoa.—A new and extraordinary exhibition has taken place here, at the 
theatre Gagudetti. The principal pupils of the Deaf and Dumb Institution re- 
presented Monti’s tragedy of Aristodemo, with the greatest success! When will 
wonders cease? The representation was for the benefit of the poor! 


Piepmont.—A young pianist, Holbein by name, and a descendant of the 
great painter, is staying here, engaged in the composition of Studies for the 
Pianoforte, in which-he introduces novel effects of the most extraordinary kind. 


Scarce Books on Music, which Dr. Callcot mentions at page 334 of his 
Grammar, but never could find them. 


Ramis (Bartholomew de Pareia), de Musica Tractate. Bononie, 1482. 

Thyard (Ponce de), Solitaire Second, ou Prose de la Musique. Lyons, 1555. 

Yssandon (Jean), Traité de Musique Pratique. Paris. 1582. 

Matthai (Conrad), Bericht von den Modis Musicus. Koenisberg, 1652. 

Fokkerodt (John Arnold), Musikalischer Unterricht. Mulhausen, 1698, 2nd Part, 
1716, 3d Part, 1718. 

Janowka (Thomas Balthazar), Clavis ad Thesaurum Magn artis Musice, Alt. Prag. 
1701. 

Mattheson (John), Das forchende Orchestre. Hamburgh. 1721. 

Catalisano (Genaro), Grammatica Armonica. Roma, 1781. 
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_ @ tention of Flute Piayers to an extensive e EOLOPHON, acquaints his Friends and 
caution of thele Ee Soe combine every | ie Public that the Manufacture is carried on at 
desirable quality of the instrument, being finished | °” s ea i 
in the first style of workmanship, well-seasoned, 83, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, where may 
possessing great power and sweetness of tone, cor- | also be had the Patent Volti Subito for turning over 
rectly in tune, and at more than 30 per cent. under | the leaves of Music. The olophon may also be 


> Bow sem overt & gate Biutes: | heard daily at the Polytechnic Institution, 309, 
Flutes, by Rudall, Monzani, Prowse, and other | Regent Street, and at the Gallery of Practical 
makers, An assortment of Eight-keyed (German j Science, Adelaide Street, Strand. 


Silver) Cocoa Flutes, Three Guineas each. Flutes} N.B. A Second-hand Seraphine, by Kirkman, on 
Sale. 





exchanged or purchased. Repairs in a superior 
style. No, 11, Great Turnstile, Holborn. 
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HAYDN’S ORATORIO, 


THE SEASONS. 


Two years after his Composition of “The Creation,” Haypy, animated by suc- 
cess and encouraged by his friend, Van Swieten, composed the Oratorio of * THE 
Seasons,” taking for the text of his work the poetry of our Thomson: the Music 
certainly contains less sentiment than “ 'The Creation,”’ but then the subject admits 
of those sallies of gaiety and joy which the former precluded. The ‘ Seasons’ 
would be the finest production in the world, in the Oratorio style of writing, but 
for the existence of‘ The Creation” and ‘ The Messiah.” (During the perform- 
ance of one of the gigantic Choruses in “‘ The Messiah,” Haypn remarked in a 
pensive tone,—‘* Handel is, indeed, the father of us all!’”’) The Music of “ The 
Seasons’’ is less sublime, but it, nevertheless, surpasses its elder sister in one 
point, namely, its Quartetts. ; pus ; ' ; ‘ 

The best critique on this work is that of Haypw himself, upon being told of the 
flattering approbation it had met with at the Palace of Schwartzenburg to I feel 
much delighted at the manner in which my Music has been received,” said he, 
“ but I do not wish to hear any compliments upon the occasion ; I am well per- 
suaded all must feel as I feel. It is not a Creation; and for this reason :—in the 
one, the characters are angels ; in the other they are peasants.” This was an admi- 
rable distinction. Haypn’s musical career finished with this Oratorio. Old age 
and the labour which it had cost him, exhausted his remaining strength; he died 
at the age of seventy-eight. 

The Amateur or Professor, whose classic conceptions lead him above the level 
prescribed by the principal part of the vocal writings of the present day, and to 
whom the existence of an English edition ot ‘‘ Tur Seasons” is unknown, is 
respectfully informed that Muzio CLemenrt’s beautiful adaptation and arrange- 
ment of this—the last and one of the most interesting works of this great Master 
may now be had in the following forms :— 

Complete in One Volume...........cseccceccscsccece SI IL 6 
Ditto in Pour Parts... ooo cesie ee cccecccse sees < GED 0 20'S 


Or separately, according to the following catalogue :— 











SPRING. | AUTUMN. 
Nos. s. d.| Nos. s. d, 
1. Come, gentle Spring, Chorus ........++ 2 0/12. Whate'er the blossom'd Spring, Recit.— 
2. At last the bounteous Sun, Rec?t.—With Thus, Nature ever kind, Quartelt...... 300 
joy impatient, 4i7.......... teense sees L 6) 13. Ye Swains now hasten, Reci/—Ye gay 
3. Laborious Man, Lecit.—Be propitious, and painted fair, Duet ........see.008. 2 6 
F920 G CROVUB 05's 0 00:50 05 590.50 seeiee' es 2 6/14. Lo! where the plenteous harvest, Recit-— 
4. Our Fervent prayers, Recit.—Spring, her | Behold along the dewy grass, 4ir .... 2 0 
lovely, Duel, ..esssecececeeecceeeesces 2 0/15. Nowsounds the fife, Due/—Hail! all hail! 
5 God of Light, Finale ..c0cccosescecsse. 2 6 NO-END VIN, DINE <snccctnssiccressics 2 @ 
SUMMER. | WINTER. 
6. Her face in dewy veil, Recit.—From out | 16. The Traveller stands perplexed—And now 
the fold, dir ....... cibeee var nee coon 1 6 revived, 4ria ...... Serceccensnacecgee, t 6 
7. Behold, on high, Quarteti— Hail! oh, }17. Ashe draws nigh, Recit—Let the wheel 
glorious Sun, Chorus.........- sibibucee oe move gaily, Quartett.......cccsccscseess 20 
8. 'Tis Noon, Recit. — Distressful nature, 18 The evening’s task, Recit—A wealthy 
MVE rveciccoes seveccescsosoccsscece LG Lord, Aria & Chorus.:.cccceseces wate 2.8 
9. Oh, how pleasing, iz ° . 1 6{19. Now from the feast, Recit—In this, O, 
10. Hark! the deep, Chorus... 6) vain misguided man, Aria............ 1 6 
11. Now cease the conflicts, 7rio—To rest, | 20. Alone it stands, Recit—Then comes the 
away, Finale ........ Jcidaseumartees. BO! dawn, and But who shall dare? Finale., 3. 6 
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